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a single room. A house would be occupied by people of different
degrees of prosperity and even of different social grades. The very poor,
that is, casual labourers, street sellers and the like, silk winders, char-
women and those who kept a mangle, as a rule lived in cellars or else in
garrets. In a plea for the Lying-in Hospital Maitland says,

... poor women, in a state of child bearing ... are of all objects the most
miserable. They are quite unfit for labour ... and consequently deprived of
the means of supporting themselves in their great day of affliction. Their
lodgings are generally in extreme cold garrets open to every wind that blows,
or in damp uncomfortable cellars underground, subject to floods from

excessive rains. .. ,68

The manner of life and housing of the poorest classes in London at
the end of the eighteenth century is thus described by Dr Willan:
It will scarcely appear credible, though it is precisely true, that persons of
the lowest class do not put clean sheets on their beds three times a year; that
even where no sheets are used they never wash or scour their blankets or
coverlets, nor renew them until they are no longer tenable; that curtains, if
unfortunately there should be any, are never cleansed but suffered to con-
tinue in the same state till they fall to pieces; lastly, that from three to eight
individuals of different ages often sleep in the same bed; there being in general
but one room and one bed for each family.... The room occupied is either a
deep cellar, almost inaccessible to the light, and admitting of no change of air;
or a garret with a low roof and small windows, the passage to which is close,
kept dark, and filled not only with bad air, but with putrid excremental
effluvia from a vault at the bottom of the staircase. Washing of linen, or some
other disagreeable business, is carried on, while infants are left dozing and
children more advanced kept at play whole days on the tainted bed: some
unsavoury victuals are from time to time cooked: in many instances idleness,
in others the cumbrous furniture or utensils of trade, with which the apart-
ments are clogged, prevent the salutary operation of the broom and white-
washing brush and favour the accumulation of a heterogeneous filth.
The above account is not exaggerated: for the truth of it I appeal to the
medical practitioners whose situation or humanity has led them to be
acquainted with the wretched inhabitants of some streets in St Giles parish,
of the courts and alleys adjoining to Liquor Pond Street, Hog Island, Turn-
mill Street, Old Street, Whitecross Street, Grub Street, Golden Lane,
the two Brook Lanes, Rosemary Lane, Petticoat Lane, Lower East Smithfield,